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CRIMINAL SIZE OF THE LADIES’ HATS. 





Brrore we make a further observation or two on the following 
letter in defence of this unquestionable enormity (a word which it 
tears ‘our hearts out to be obligéd to use, considering the lengths 
(and breadths) to which we are inclined to let the ladies go) we 
must vindictively inform the writer, for the pain he has put us to in 
compelling us to refute him, that the correspondent, A. F., against 
whom he couches his lance so fiercely in his exordium, is a lady !— 
a lady, who, notwithstanding the generosity of her sentiments in 
general, and her special anxiety to extend all just allowances to her 
sex, is forced to give up her fair contemporaries on this particular 
point.—( Aside to the reader.)—For benevolent editorship, we 
flatter ourselves this is a good malignant preface to a man’s letter, 
and shews that we are not opposed to a hostile style of writing, for 
want of the power to relish it. It is something like the speech 
with which Dr Johnson is said to have introduced Foote to a party 
once—‘ Allow me to have the honour of presenting to yon a gen- 
tleman, whose uncle was hung last Friday.’ We should not have 
been so quick upon our friend ‘ Chapeau Bras,’ had not the style 
of his letter shewn him to be capable of discerning the right point 
in this inatter, if he had thought a little farther about it, and sepa- 
rating the rule from the exception. If we praise women indiscri- | 
minately, for every possible whim on every occasion, it would look 
as if we had no true praises to give them in ninety-nine instances 
out of a hundred in which they deserve it. 


LADIEY HATS DEFENDED. 
TO THE TATLER. 

Mr Tatier,—With your permission, Sir, I will say a word or 
two for the Ladies, with regard to their hats. I have not language 
to express the indignation which I felt on reading the letter of your | 
caitiff Correspondent, A. F. Oh that I had him within rapier’s 
length: I would teach him to calumniate his fair countrywomen. 
Why sleeps the lance of that preux chevalier Junius Redivivus ? Or 
what is Philo-Tatler about, that he does not stop the slanderer’s 
mouth? [| am proud, however, that an occasion presents itself to 
me, of throwing down the gauntlet in defence of les belles Anglaises. 

With respect to the size of the ladies’ hats, allow me, in the first 
place, to say, Mr Tatler, that I think it extremely malhonnéte for the 
gentlemen at all to interfere. The ladies are much better judges 
than we are as to the most efficient mode of heightening and em- 
bellishing their charms. And when we reflect, that to render them- 
selves more lovely and engaging in our eyes is the chief object of 
their toilette, surely, Sir, our observations on their dress ought to 
be made with some degree of feeling,—not to speak of civility. But 
it will be found, Sir, as regards the present dimensions of Ladies’ 
hats, if we look at the subject with a philosophic eye, that it is 
founded in reason, and a correct estimate of human nature. Man 
is a strange being. He does not admire anything that is plain and 
palpable. The most beautiful object, when easy of access, and 
placed close within his reach, has no charms for liim. In order, 
therefore, to obtain a secure hold on his affections, it is necessary 
to keep him at a distance,—to erect barriers between him and the 
object of his adoration. This is the recson why the splendour and 
ceremony of the Catholic religion produces more of the true devo- 
tional feeling than the bare and denudated performance of the Pro. 
testant service. It is with an eye to this effect that a King makes 
his appearance preceded by lacquies and beefeaters, surrounded by 
guards, and attended with all the 


* Pride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious Majesty.’ 


to her mode of habiliment. It becomes her policy to keep man 
aloof by dress or otherwise ; so that to come near her,—to touch 
but the tip of her little finger, may thrill his heart with ecstasy. 
Had Romeo been by Juliet’s side, he would not have breathed forth: 
that tender ejaculation,— 
‘Ob! that I were a glove upon that hand, 

That I might touch that cheek.’ 
This happy effect of feminine abstraction was formerly produced by 
the hooped petticoat. Men in those days were gallant, because the 
talisman of woman’s charms operated in full efficient force. To 
touch a lady’s waist in those days, or to catch a glimpse of her 
ancle; was a moment of superhuman joy. As the sorcerer within 
his ring, secure from every fiend of ill, gives forth his dread behests- 
to sprites that on his bidding wait; so she enclosed. within her 
hoop, kept ber adorers in adamantine chains bound fast, and held, 
at bay all gross and grovelling appetites. But such is the perverse- 
ness of man’s nature, such is his blindness to the true source of hig 
own pleasurable emotions, that this sacred barrier was overthrown, 
and woman’s form in less disguised array was set before his eyes. 
Then sunk that spirit of ‘gallantry among men, and that high esti- 
mation of the sex’s favours, which are the choicest sweets of exis- 
tence. In order, therefore, to revive that chivalrous and high regard 
with which her sex was umghuile honoured, she has been obliged 
again to have recourse to her toilette. And that which once the 
petticoat achieved, must now be won by the o’erspreading hat. I 
doubt not, that ere long we shall see fenewed that courteous conduct 
and gallant bearing towards the lovelier half of ‘human kind, which 
once distinguished Englishmen. Then may we again hope to prove 
those exquisite delights which have lost their wonted potency, from 
easiness of access and too palpable propinquity. Then will the 
tokens of confiding love indeed be prized as ‘ favours secret, sweet, 
and precious.’ Then, then, Sir, to touch her cheek, to look into 
her eyes, to wanton with the tangles of her hair, or taste her sighs, 
will pour over our souls that witchery of bliss, which nought on 
earth can equal, and which alone consoles us for the ‘ thousaud ills 
that flesh is heir to,’ 

Having now, I trust, made ample justification for the Ladies’ 
hats, I shall say a word as to their wearing them in theatres. I beg 
leave to offer my testimony to the general spirit of accommodation 
evinced by females in places of public amusement. To see a lady 
with her hat on during the performance is a rarity ; and when seen, 
it is generally a hat of the least objectionable dimensions,—one of 
the puritanic, face-obtruding cut, which A. F. seems so fond of. 
And when we consider, that among the middle classes in this coun- 
try, it is considered almost a piece of impropriety, a species of lése- 
modestie, for married or middle-aged females to appear in public 
without hats, their complaisance is doubly entitled to our acknow- 
ledgment and gratitude. Craving your pardon, Mr Tatler, for the 
length of my epistle, I make my bow, and am, Sir, 

With the most profound respect, 
Your most obsequious servant, 
Cuapeau Bras. } 





Now, 
‘ When your case is aptly chosen, 
One is as valid as a dozen.’ 
At Mrs Gore’s comedy the other night, not only did enormous 


hats abound on all sides of us, but we sat right behind one, which 
took away at least half our pleasure in seeing the play, for it took 


away half the actors! It swallowed them up the moment they came 
into the middle of the front of the stage, which is the spot in which © 
they are usually planted ; and it so happened, many times over, to 
our mingled mirth and provocation, that when we moved our head 
on this side or that, in order to get beyond the sphere of the ob- 
struction, and see what was going forward, the lady’s bonnet fol- 
lowed us with a jerk, as if it resolved to be ‘ contrary,’ and insisted 





Now it is this knowledge of man’s nature that actuates woman as 








that we should have no sight of Miss_Philipps and Mrs Humby. 
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Now did the right branch of ribbon obliterate Mr Farren, and now 
the left abolish utterly Mrs C. Jones. We beg to know if this was 
not ill-treatment for a lover of the sex, and a fellow play-goer ; 
and whether the lady in chusing to retain such a bonnet, instead 
of giving her shilling with it to the woman at the door, could 
awaken in us any intensity of desire to look into her face, and see 





whai sort of charming womanhood was there. It is all very well to 
recommend us to look at such hats with a ‘philosophic eye.’ It 
was the only kind of eye the lady left us; and very sorry we were, 
to be obliged to look at it with a philosophy so unmitigated. 

We have remarked on a former occasion, that there is a gallantry 
‘on tue ladies’ sides, as well as the men’s, and that it consists in not 
taking an unhandsome advantage of the delicacy which we owe 
towards the sex. Now we take these hats to be a violation of this 
female spirit of gallantry ; and we have every reason to complain of 
them, because, instead of forming an attractive sort of repellent (as 
our ingenious correspondent would argue), they tend to keep us at 
too great a distance in spirit as well as letter, and destroy all our 
‘wishes too peep through the barrier. We own the merits of the 
ancient circumference of petticoat, and that 
' ‘From the hoop’s bewitching round 

The very shoe had power to wound.’ 
But what becomes of this new theory of attraction, when the whole 
person is shewn, the face hidden, and the disposition made to 
seem unpleasant ? The fair proprietors of such a ‘set out’ will 
be thought to have too many good reasons for persisting in keeping 
their hats on; and in fact, this is what they are charged with, and 
what, after numerous provocations of the above sort, we must really 
begin to believe. For God’s sake (the God of Love’s, we mean) 
let them come out of this Golgotha of their’s, which makes them 
dead to the claims both of our sex and their own: let them prove 
to us that they are not ashamed to shew their faces, and then we 
shall be content to divide our attention between the faces of the 
actors and the very backs of their heads. The back of a lady’s 
head, when we know the face to be pleasant, or have reason to 
fancy it so, has a charm of its own, upon which we could be tempted 
to expatiate, particularly as no writer, that we are aware, has taken 
it for his theme ; panegyrists of beauty in general being naturally 
occupied with the front of the picture. But play-goers know what 
it is. These hideous bonnets however swallow up all,—back and 
front,—stage, wearer, and play-goer. The lady in the lobster is 
not more hidden ; nor, according to some, more unworthy of digging 


out. eS 
BONNETS AND HATS IN THE THEATRE. 


TO THE TATLER. 
= Sir,—Should you be able to find room in your valuable journal, 
you will oblige me by inserting a few remarks on the subject of 
ladies wearing bonnets in the boxes. If, Sir, it has ever been your 
misfortune to be seated in the first circle, behind one, or (which 
has frequently been my case) behind ¢o of the aforesaid articles of 
female aggrandizement, you can bear witness to the truth of my 
assertion, when I say that, thus circumstanced, it is impossible to 
see above half the stage, and only occasionally can one get a glimpse 
of the performers. I must own, Sir,—such is the strength or 
the weakness of my gallantry ({ hope the ladies’ hats will not force 
me to think it the latter),—that I would rather be prevented from 
seeing a whole play, than be so ungallant as to request a lady before 
me to remove the cause of the prevention; but when [ go in com- 
pany with other ladies, lam, of course, more anxious for the com- 
fort of those [ go with, than for that of strangers ; and perhaps it 
will scarcely be credited when I inform you, that not only on one 
occasion, but frequent/y, when thus situated, their fair neighbours 
have absolutely refused to comply with a polite request to take off 
their bonnets, though informed, and of course well aware, that their 
retention precluded all possibility of seeing the performance. Now 
what excuse there can possibly be for this want of courtesy (to 
speak of it in the mildest terms) I cannot possibly conceive; for 
although I am aware that in a seat crowded with three or four 
people it may greatly injure a good bonnet to take it off, there being 
no convenient place to put it in, yet when we consider that there 
are always so many attendants about the theatre, who for a trifling 
remuneration are ready to take charge of it during the performance, 








there should certainly be no excuse on that account. Even if the 
ladies do object to this, there is still another alternative, which is 
to come in old bonnets that will bear a squeeze or two; or if ¢ 
prefer it, to come without any. I have a hat which I keep for no 
other purpose than to go to the theatres in; and if it get kicked or 
knocked down, it has attained to such a philosophical condition, 
and is so accustomed to the usage, that little further injury is sus. 
tained by it. Certainly, very little is felt! If, Sir, by the aid of 
your powerful pen, you can suggest any other remedy for this in. 
tolerable evil, or convince our fair countrywomen how much more 
becomingly they look when obliging and accommodating, than when 
peevish and ill-natured, you will, I am surc, confer a lasting obliga. 
tion on play -goers in general, but on none a greater than on, 
Your obedient servant, 
F. §. 

[One of the many reasons why ladies do not choose to take of 
their bonnets, is, that their heads are dressed on purpose to retain 
them: and another, that the head is so ill or commonly dressed 
otherwise, as not to relish the exposure. The main cause no doubt 
is the fashion: but if the fashion be not speedily altered, it will be 
thought, we fear, either that the ladies, who cannot afford to be 
pabove it, ought to keep away; or that they care so little for the 
wishes and common comfort of others, as to 
chuse to think of this alternative.—£dit. | 





But we do not 





FREDERIC THE SECOND.* 
{Fourth Notice.]} 








Wrra his usual consideration for the poor, Frederic was earnest 
to put an end to their feudal servitude :— 


* When he ascended the throne, great numbers of the cultivators 
of the soil were serfs, who were subject by law to their feudal lords; 
and who were also incapable of possessing any property, of what 
kind soever, or even of managing, without the permission of their 
masters. Frederic determined, if possible, to put an end to this 
degrading and disgraceful state of things; but in so doing he found 
great obstacles, not only on the part of the feudal lords, but also 
from the peasants themselves, who were so sunk in ignorance, that 
they dreaded any change. He commenced, however, his ameliora- 
tions in the wisest way; namely, by giving up all the rights of ser. 
vitude over the peasants on the domains of the crown. His exam- 
ple was, by degrees, followed by various Prussian proprietors, and 
finally, in 1766, when he thought his people were better prepared 


for it, he abolished servitude throughout his dominions, by a special 
edict.’ 


Having secured to himself the affections of the army and the lower 
ranks, Frederic was not very solicitous about public opinion ; upon 
one occasion he is said to have actually encouraged the publication 
of a libel upon himself. A publisher in a foreign town had sent him 
a manuscript copy of one, hoping to obtain money from the King 
for its suppression; but Frederic sent for one of the publishers at 
Berlin, and gave him the manuscript, saying, ‘ I advise you to pub- 
lish this ; you will make a good thing of it.-—This, however, might 
have been only a snare for the publisher. We are not told whether 
he actually followed the King’s advice. Political opinions were 
verbally discussed with as much freedom as im a London coffee 





house. It appears, by the Prince de Ligne’s account of his visit to 
Frederic, that he occasionally amused himself with gardening :— 


‘The King mentioned Virgil. I took the opporcunity, wishing 
| to answer something, to say “ He was a great poet, Sire, but a bad 
| gardener.”—“ To whom do you tell this?” replied the King; 
| “have I not tried to plant, to sow, to prepare the ground, to dig, 
| with the Georgics in my hand? But, Sir, said my gardener to me, 
| € you are a fool, and your book also, it is not thus that we must 
work.’ But, oh, heavens! what a climate is this! do you know 
it refuses me everything. Look at my poor orange trees, my olives, 
my lemon trees :—all these die of cold.’—‘ Nothing then, grows 
with you, Sire, except laurels!’—The King gave me a charming 


I added quickly, “ And then, Sire, there are too many grenadiers 
in this country; they devour everything !”—And the King began to 
laugh, because this sort of folly is the only thing to make people 
laugh.’ 

The Prince de Ligne speaks of Frederic as ‘ the greatest man 
that ever existed ;’ an extraordinary man he certainly was, but—for 
the greatest of men—he was capable of extraordinary littlenesses, 
such as might somewhat have surprised the Prince. In his last 





* The Lifeof Frederic the Second, King of Prussia. By Lord Dover. 
2 vols. 8vo. Longman and Co. 
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- jilness he sent for Zimmermann: the physician thus describes his 


Majesty’s appearance at his first introduction :— 

‘ When J entered the nent of the King, I found him sitting 
ja an elbow-chair, with ms back turned towards that side of the 
room by which I had entered. He had on his head a large hat, very 
much worn, ornamented with a plume of feathers equally ancient ; 

his dress consisted of a cloak of sky-blue satin, all bedaubed, 
tod det of a brownish-yellow colour before, with Spanish snuff. 
Wore boots, and rested one of his legs, which was very much 
ag ay a stool, while the other hung down to the floor. 
mn he perceived me, he pulled off his hat ina very civil and 
é0hdescending manner, and in a mild tone of voice said, “ I return 


penn thanks, Sir, for your kindness in coming hither, and for 


speed with which you have performed your journey.” ’ 
Zimmermann could do little for the King, however, even as to 


‘immediate relief, for Frederic obstinately persisted in eating so 


largely, and of such unwholesome dishes, as greatly aggravated his 


' gufferings ; anda few hours ease yet further increased his appetite. 


One of his dinners, at this period, is thus described :— 


‘ A large quantity of soup, composed of stroug and extremely hot 
ients, to which he had added a variety of spices; then he ate 
heartily of douilli 2 la Russe (beef dressed with wine and spirits) ; 
then of the Italian dish polenta, com of the flour of Turkey 
wheat and Parmesan cheese, seasoned with garlick and hot spices, 
the whole fried in butter, till a very thick and heavy crust is formed 
nit. He concluded his dinner with a large plate of eel-pie, 
which was so hot, that, as a who sat at table with him, 
expressed it, “ it looked as if it had been baked in hell.” ” 


In his will, the King desired that he might be buried by the side 
of those of his dogs which had died before him. He was much 
attached to these animals, and usually had five or six about him :— 


* Zimmermann describes them as placed on blue satin chairs and 
couches, near the King’s arm chair ; and says, that when Frederic, 
during his last illness, used to sit on his terrace, at Sans Souci, in 
order to enjoy the sun, a chair was always placed by his side, which 
was occupied by one of his dugs. He fed them himself, took the 

test possible care of them when they were sick ; and when they 
Sed, buried them in the gardens of Sans Souci. The traveller may 

see their tombs (flat stones, with the names of the dogs interred 
ach, engraved upon ther) at each end of the terrace at Sans 
Souci, in front of his palace. The King was accustomed to pass 
his leisure moments in playing with them; and the room where he 
gat was strewed with leather balis, with which they amused them- 
selves. As they were all much indulged, though there was always 
one cial favourite, they used to tear the damask covers of the 
chairs in the King’s apartment, and gnaw and otherwise injure the 
furniture. This he permitted without rebuke, and used only to 
say, “ My dogs destroy my chairs; but how can | help it? And 
if I was to have them mended to-day, they would be torn again to- 
morrow ; so I suppose I must bear with the inconvenience. After 
all, a Marquise de Pompadour would cost me a great deal more, 
and would neither be as attached, nor as faithful.’ 


This speech is not a very gallant one; but Frederic was by no 
means remarkable for gallantry. His objection to his wife was 
no other than that she was a woman; he had no particular dislike 
to her, and very politely visited her annually on the anniversary of 
her birth-day. 

Dr Moore describes the person of Frederic as below the middle 
size, well made, and active; his countenance as being, upon the 
whole, agreeable (much more so, than would be supposed from his 
portraits), with fine blue eyes: and very animated, when engaged 
in coaversation :— 


* He stoops considerably (says the Doctor) and inclines his head 
almost constantly to one side His tone of voice is the clearest 
aad most agreeable in conversation I ever heard. He speaks a 
great deal, yet those who hear him regret he does not speak a great 
deal more. His observations are always lively, very often just, and 
few men possess the talent of repartee in greater perfection. He 
hardly ever varies his dress, which consists of a blue coat lined and 
faced with red, and a yellow waistcoat and breeches. He always 
wears boots with hussar tops, which fall in wrinkles about his 
andes, and are oftener of a dark brown than a black colour. His 
hat would be thought extravagantly large in England, though it is 
of the size commonly used by the Prussian officers of cavalry. He 
generally wears one of the large side corners over hi§ forehead and 
eyes, and the front cock on one side. He wears his hair cued 
behind, and dressed with a single buckle on each side. From their 
being very carelessly put up, and unequally powdered, we may 
naturally conclude that the friseur has been greatly hurried in the 
execution of his office. He uses a very large gold snuff-box, the 
lid ornamented with diamonds, and takes an immoderate quantity 
of Spanish snuff’ 


We recommend the reader to lose no time in procuring these 
complete and entertaining volumes. 


THE PLAY-GOER. 





PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 


Daury-Lang.—Hyder Ali—Charles the Twelfth—The Bride of Ludgate. 
Cov poe ~e Beggar’s Opera—Country Quarters—The Miller and his 
en. 





COBURG THEATRE AND ULTRA LOYALTY. 


TO THE TATLER. 

Sir,—I visited the Coburg theatre last Tuesday night, and saw 
the melodrama of The Mutiny at Spithead and the Nore. As you 
are looked upon as a genuine reformer, political, moral, and theatri- 
cal, allow a plain Englishman to express his honest disgust at what 
he conceives to be the brutish tendency of the whole piece. For, 
will you believe me when I tell you, that Richard Parker (Mt 
Serie), the murdered mutineer, is made by the right loyal author 
to drink the very good health of the King! (Bah!) as the last glo- 
riously-fanatical act of idiotic loyalty, just before the poor victim is 
forced to ascend his Majesty’s scaffold! Now, Mr Tatler, many of 
your readers must remember, that the mutineer, thus about to be 
murdered, is represented as having been previously flogged without 
mercy by the revengeful order, and in the exulting presence, of @ 
love-rival Captain—said Captain having been afterwards shot dead 
by him in an affray; for which retaliation Richard Parker is sens 
tenced to be hanged. What I protest against is the insulting public 
representation of the butchered sailor thus, on the point of death, 
drinking the health of ‘the King.’ The man is made actually 
to glory in being the victim of a navalcode, which allows 
an ‘uncommon’ man, a malignant officer, to indulge an old 
grudge, and order the flogging of a brave ‘common’ man, 
on mere suspicion of stealing a watch found afterwards to have 
been taken by another. The loyally fanatic seaman too is made to 
commend the boy of his heart, his only sen, to a service in v hich 
he has been treated with such preposterous cruelty, and which is 
about to kill him like a dog. Away, Mr Tatler with such national 
fooleries from our public theatres now-a-days. 1 was delighted to 
hear many of the audience at the Coburg hiss the nauseous drinking 
of the King’s health, under the circumstances I have detailed. 
The managers should re-arrange this offensive part of the repre- 
sentation. . 

Your constant reader, 
G. E, 

[It is intelligible enough, how a man may act upon an abstract prin- 
ciple of loyalty, and behave with enthusiasm upon it, even while he 
is suffering under some particular defect of the government connected 
with the object of his loyalty. When a writer, in the time of Eliza- 
beth, had his hand struck off for publishing a ‘libellous’ remon- 
strance against her proposed marriage with the Duke of Anjou, he 
took off his hat with the hand that was left him, and cried out with 
gennine fervour ‘ God save the Queen !’—The case, however, men- 
tioned by our correspondent, seems a very extravagant and super- 
fluous exaltation of the loyal spirit, especially at a moment like the 


present, when foolish codes are as much disliked as the King is 
otherwise,—Edit.} 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

By a misconception of the printer, the signature of a correspondent who 
called himself J, Rep. was lengthened, in yesterday's paper, into Junros 
Repivivvs. 

BeNEVOLENCE earnestly recommends the public, at the present threatening 
crisis of disease, to insure their lives in behalf of their children and 
families. We have nothing to say against this recommendation; but we 
would recommend them at the same time not to forget to insure their lives 
by cheerfulness, cleanliness, and rational living. 

Senrx-Junior thinks that if the managers were to make a room between 
the entrance of a theatre and the pit, allow no more than a penny to be 
taken for the care of each bonnet, and suffer no lady to pass who had not 
divested herself of this in many cases awful covering, it wonld put an end 
at once to all complaints on the subject. He says that the long ante- 
room in the pit of Drury Lane would serve admirably. 

If Geornce Sturpy will allow us to abridge his letter, we can make use 








of it, 








604. 
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The following Works are Fa published by JAMES 
COCHRANE and Co. 11, Waterioo-place, Pall-mail, 
I. 
‘S THEATRE 
Prospectus x the Plan intended At pursued in the Di- 


rection of the Italian Opera. 
uO" By THOMAS MONCK MASON, Esq. 
n 8vo. Price to Non-Sabscribers, 1s. 


If 
THB BOTANIC ANNUAL for 1832. 
By the Author of ‘The British Nataralist,’ 
In one handsome Volume, crown 8vo, embellished with na- 
‘lates, M » elegant, price 15s, 





iit, 
NEWTON FORSTER; 
OR, THE MERCHANT SERVICE, 
By the Author of ‘The King’s Own,’ In 3 Vols. post 8vo. 
Price 24s. boards, 


Iv. 
THE CABAL 
A TALE OF THE RETON OY HE LTAM THE FOURTH, 
In 2 Vols, post 8vo. Price 14s, in boards, 
V. 
In a few Days, 
THB HISTORY OF THE CONTAGIOUS 
CHOLERA, 
In Popular Language, 
fr Colles pet Lond 
f the Jollege of Nuigeons, London, 
Second Eaition. In ps Vol. 8vo, 10s. 6a. with Maps iilus- 
trative of its geographical progress. 
It has been the object of ry wether 4 strip = a of 
ies of mystery and speculation, and to lay before 
the cdaner a maltitade of facts (hitherto unpublished in Eu- 


rope) explanatory of the origin and laws of the pestilence, | 


and of a rational method of cure. The inefficient and cruel 
character of the present quarantine regulations is exposed, 
and the adoption of an effective and humane system recoin- 
mended, 


Vi. 
THE PARLIA BRT ARY POCKET- 
OR, A KEY TO THE Houses OF LORDS AND 
COMMONS: 


Containing Alphabetical Accounts of all Members on. | 
posing the Legislative Assemblies of Great Britain; including 
the New Parliament, with their Titles, Officia! Appointments, | 
Town and Country Residences, Relationship, Political Con- | 

nexions, &c, &e. Also, the Rev ulations and Standing Orders 
of Both Houses respecting Privileges, Private Bills, Fees, 
Fines, and Committees; Lists of the Scottish and liish No- 
bility who do not sit in the House of Peeis; and every other 
spelen of information sespecting the Constitution aud Usages | 
of Parliament. a 
*A country may have a good Constitution, and a bad Go- 

vernment; and ves versa.—The Constitution of England is 
immortal !"—A Saying of Cardinal Richelieu, 
In one thick volume, ome 8vo, neatly bound, price One | 
uinea, 








Shaksperiana._Madheth. 
LUMINOUS INCANTATION, } 
Ist Witch. Now in the caldron items throw, 
Combined, that shall effulgent grow ; 
2nd Witch. Like light from ebon shade unfari’d 
To splendidly illume the world; 
3rd Witch, Reflecting, as a mirror true, | 
Whatever Ait or Natare drew, | 
4th Witch. Now rising from the caldron low, 
Uf ewrial torms a miehty flow, 
Chorus of Witches. 
Hail! spirits, who, with pow’rs sublime, 
Appear, to spread o’er ev’: y clime, 
The worth. superlatively grand, 
Of WAKREN’S Blackiug, 30 Strand, 


This Easy-shining and brilliant BLACKING, prepared by 
hope RT WARREN, 30 Strand, London; 
AND SOLD IN EVERY TOWN IN THE KINGDOM. 





LIQUID, in Bottles, and PASTE BLACKING, in Pots, at 6a: 
12d.—and led, each, 


*,* Be particular to enquire for WARREN'S, 30 Strand, 
All others are counterfeit. 





MISCELLANIES. 


— Reason, with most people, means their | 
own opinion.— Hazlitt. 


| 

Fire-Kines. — In a volume of Constable's | 
Miscellany, entitled ‘ The Pheenomena of Na- | 
ture, we find the following mention of certain 
predecessors of M. Chabert, the Fire king, who | 
died a week or two ago :—Rodericus Fonseca, | 
a physician of great reputation in Pisa, bought | 
for his household employment a Negro slave, | 
who, as often as she pleased, took burning coals | 
into her hands or mouth, without any hurt at 
all. This was confirmed to me by Gabriel Fon- | 
seca, an excellent physician in Rome, and by | 
another of deserved credit, whe told me he had | 
frequently seen the trial, and red-hot coals held 
in her hand till they were almost cold, and this 
without any impression of fire left upon her; 
and I myself saw the same thing done by a 
female Negro, in the Hospital of the Holy 
Ghost, to which I was physician. 


Performances for Monday Evening. 
DRURY LANE. | COVENT GARDEN, 
Te 


Litto’s Tragedy of Tosrn’s Comedy of 











George Barnwell. The Honey Moon, 
Millwood ° + « Mrs Faucit | Juliana . - «+ Miss E. Tree 
Maria ° . Miss Chaplin | Volante, . + Miss Taylor 
Lucy . é - « Mrs Orger | ag wR ° ee pg 
Thoroughgood " . Mr Younge a A . e . . : a Wonk 

| Barnwell ; - « Mr Thompson mw “eee ° “1 af; asnal 
George Barnwell Mr Cooper | to pedo ° Mt 8 "Boaaal 
Trueman . - « Mr Brindal | pee eal - + © S. Dennett 
Blunt ‘ 3 Mr J. Russell After which, a New Grand Pantomime, called 


| After which, a Grand Christmas Comic Pantomime, 


Hop o’ My Thumb, and his 
led 
| Harlequin ~ and Little 


| Brothers; or, Harle 
and the Ogre. _ 


7 gre 
Thumb; or, the Seven Little Jack °. ; . Miss Poole 
Leagued Boots. | Columbine (first time) . Miss Davis 
Zelinda (afterwards Columbine) | Miss Baseke —| Harlequin . . - Mr Ehler 
Lorenzo (afterwards Harlequin) Mr Howell | Clown . : : Signor Paulo 
| Count Manfred (aft. Fashelocn) Mr T. Blanchard | Pantaloon : . - Mr Barnes 
| Scamperini (afterwards Clown) | Mr Southby acquey patch . ’ Mr F. Sutton 


| Synopsis of the Scenery. 

| Scene I. a ut ge View of the Ogre’s 
| Castle.—1I. A Room in Gaffer Thumb’s Cottage.— 
| ILI. Splendid Hall in the Ogre’s Castle.—1V. Out- 
| side of Gaffer Thumb’s Cottage.—V. Another part 
| of the Forest, with Mount Aina in distance.—VI, 
| Spacious Dining-Room in the Ogre’s Castle—VII. 
Water-Mill near Canterbury.—VIII, Au English 
Sea-Port.—LX. Milliner’s, Tobacconist’s, and Doc- 


Synopsis of the pee 

Scene I, Interior of Liys Bala.—1l. The Ogre'’s 
Castle on Draig y Can.—III. The Brazen Bridge 
over Dreg y Nan.—lV. The Ogre’s Grand Kitchen, 
—V. Pont y Monach, or the Devil’s Bridge.VI, 
Liwyn of Nannan, or the Haunted Oak.—VII. The 
Brazen Castie.— VIL. The Ogre’s Vaults of Riches, 
—IX. Hop o’ My Thumb’s Home, which is trang. 

| formed into Scene-X. Thumb Palace.—XI. Llyn 








| Cessario di Monamo 


tor’s Shop; arrival of the Cholera Morbus—X, ‘ My | 


Lady’s Bed Chamber."—XI. Woody Landscape and 
Gypsey Tent.— XII. Exhibition of the Gigantic 
Whale.—XIII. Exterior of the King’s Theatre.— 
XIV. Interior of the King’s Theatre—XV. Stan- 
field's Grand Diorama.—XVI. Painter’s House and 


| Grocer’s Shop—XVII. Interior of Artist’s Room.— 


XVIII. Turnpike Gate and Highgate Tunnell.— 
XIX. Inside of Gaffer Thumb’s Cottage. —XX. The 
Feast of the Fairies. 


| Description of the New and Splendid Diorama, De- 


signed and painted by Mr Sranriztp, from 

Sketches taken on the spot during his last Conti- 

nental Tour, The various Views will display 

Venice and its adjacent Islands, 

No. 1. The Grand Canal —2. The Church of Santa 
Maria deila Salute—3 The Dogano,—4. St Geor- 
gin Maggiore.—5. The Lido.—6. The Lagunes, at 
Night.—7. The Bridge of Sighs, by Moonlight.— 
8. The Piazza de San Matco. —9. The Ducal 
Palace. 





On TuesJay, Lords and Commons, 








ADELPHI. 


A New Comic Burletta, cal'ed 


Damon and Pythias. 





Mrs Stokes . «+ Mrs Fitzwilliam 
Jane ‘ e . Miss Daly 

Miss Tidmarsh - . Miss Beaumont 
Mrs Piggott . + Miss Barnett 
Pvthias Smith . - «. Mr Yates 


Damon Smith : . Mr Hemmings 
Mr Timepiece - «+ Mr Gallot 
Billy : - Mr Buckstone 
Mr Piggot ° - .«. Mr V. Webster 
Mr Flay bittle ° - Mr Morris 

After which, a New Pantomime, called 

Harlequin and Little 
Bo=Peep. 








SURREY. 
A Serious Romantic Drama, entitled 


The Sorcerer, 


Sicilians.-—Viola Miss Vincent 

Sciolto Mr D. Pitt 

Leoni . A - Mr Maitland 

Ubaldo di Monamo - «.« MrCobham 

» Mr El on 
Mr C. Hill 
Miss Scott 
Mr Almar * 


Morescans.— Alhambra 
The Zegri Tribe. —Zobeyda 
Ben Hamed P 


After which, a Fairy Tale of Enchantment, entitled 


Cinderella 
Prince Floridor 


Cinderella. 
‘ Miss Somerville 
- «+ Mr Edwin 


To conclude with a New Comic Pantomime, called 


‘‘Old King Cole!” 
Columbine é ~ Mlle. Rosier 
Harlequin - Mr Honner 
Clown A - Mr Hartland 
Pantaloon 


Mr Asbury 


Ogwen.—XIJ. Landscape and [un; Sign, the Prince 
|of Wales.—XIII. The Interior of the Pavilion at 
| Charing.Cross—X1V. Outside of the Shop of Tim 
Telescope, Optician, &c. (by Moonlight). — XY, 
The Nabob’s Pleasure Gronnds —XVI. A Rural 
Farm, near London. —XVII. The Local Cosmo. 
jrama—XVIIl. The Gateway of the Public House, 
the Fighting Cocks. — XIX. The Launch of the 
Thunderer at Woolwich. —XX. The Illuminated 
Grove, in which Herr Cline will appear on the Tight 
Rope.—XXI. The Temple of the Genius of the 
Harp. 


The Local Cosmorama, (painted by the Messrs 
Gaitves) represents the progress of their Majesties 
and Suite, in the Royal Shallop, to the Opening of 
the New London Bridge; comprising the Views 
of Waterloo Bridge, Somerset House, the Temple 
Gardens, Blackfriars Bridge, and the New London 
Bridge. as it appeaied on the Ist of August 1831. 








| On Tuesday, The Beggars’ Opera. 


| ROYAL OLYMPIC. 


| 








A Comic Burletta, in One Act, called 
| Mis-Apprehension 
| Miss Clementina Bramble Miss Stuart 
Fanny Miss Pincott 


| Frank Hartley Mr Raymond 
Money Mr W. Vining 
| After which, 
._ Gervase Skinner. 
| Sophia Meanwell , . Miss Crawford 
Lanra Marston . Miss Pincott 


Me J. Vining 
- Mr W. Vining 
- Mr Bland 
« Mr Liston 
| To conclude with a new Burlesque Burletta, entitled 


Olympic Devils! 


Mr Wilson 
Groff 


| 
| Charles Meanwell 
| 
| Gervase Skinner 


Orpheus Madame Vestris 
Eurydice a Miss Forde 
Proserpine P Miss Fitzwalter 
Pluto ‘ ‘ Mr J. Bland 

| Cerberus é . Mr Bland 
Phoebus Apollo, - Mr V. Raymond 
Pan ° » Mr Collier 
Silenus 


Mr W. Vining 











QUEEN'S. | 


The Melo- Drama of 

The idiot Witness. 
Gilbert i i Mr Norton 
Walter Arlington - Miss Ayres 
| In the course of the Evening, Mr W. H. Davies will 
pourtray Specimens of Ancient Classic Art- 

After which, a Farcetta, cal!ed 
The Married Bachelor. 
Grace Mrs T. Hill 

To conclude with a Pantomimica! dish, entitled 


The World Turned Up- 








; side Down. 
Columbine . ‘ Mrs Kirby 
Harlequin . = - Mr Kirby 
Pantaloon - Mr Holleyoak 
Clown ‘ 


Mr Hogg 
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